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PRIVATE FAMILY (FRIENDS) WISHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address L, Office 
of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Fror SALE—OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR 
city property, a superior 28-acre Burlington county, N. J., 
farm. Fertile, well-watered, located in excellent neighborhood, 
near Moorestown, convenient to meeting, P. O., and school, and 
has good buildings, surrounded by abundance of fruit and shade. 
A bargain. JOHN FABER MILLER, Attorney-at-Law, 
Norristown, Pa. 


)WANTED.— AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 


(a Friend), wishes a position as matron in an institution, 
or as managing housekeeper. Can give the best of reference. 
Address W. E., this office. 





ANTED.—POSITION AS USEFUL COM- 
panion by a woman in sympathy with Friends. Best of 
references furnished. Address M. A., Box 98, Mt. Kiseo, N. Y. 


(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


Millinery + ‘LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


$14 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


IT SAVES % THE FUEL! 
Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 

men, look at results, then look at price FIRST 

5 ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 

yj SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 

= ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Until Tenth month 1, 1892. 

To those who would like to test our coffee, on re- 
ceipt of $2, ten pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED 
ROASTED COFFEE (whole or ground) will be 
sent free within fifty miles of Philadelphia where 


package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every obligation promptly in 
the past ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above the 
average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 
years, in amounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Manager, 
940 Drexel Building, Philadelpaia. Pa. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, - 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


ogy WM. HEACOCK, 32% 


UNDERTAKER, 
No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Teachers’ Training Class. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 
training of Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. 
Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 
when prepared, endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Edmund Webster, 
Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris- 
com, 8. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth J. Acton 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 

WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 

These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


youth in Scuth Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 


| near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, _ 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 
INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two ° 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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408 “HILLBORN &¢ 0, 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD'A. 


The Tendency 


of the is toward artistic effects. 2 are abreaat 
of the times in eS —- line—wall papers. 1 
samples mailed for § cents. Prices 5 to 50c. a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one sapaee above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by peseentn a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Hot Weather Wear .* 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna 


| For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


| One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
| the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
| sively to 


STREETS. 


“pms GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


| House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


| needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
_ American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 





must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing " 
half so good for such clean- 

ing as = 


Gold Dust ~ 
Washing eeitien 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLD DusT WASHING 
Powber, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all grocers. 


Less fay ONE HALE brice of others. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW_YORK, PHILADELP! 
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\. BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 




































































Sw a réhmore e ‘College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


CH4PPA4 QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Friends’ School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. Daily sessions 8.45 


to 2.30. College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 


Principal. 


RIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., 


Zl TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo] will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, §150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu- 


Pa. 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, BF. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
 & BUSINESS 
© SHORTHAND 


& 


A high class commercial s ~ r. ffording complct 
equipment tor business life so French and Gen 
Office open all summer for examination and eni 
of students. Fall term begins Tuesday, Septe er 6t 
1892. Application blanks now ready. Early enrolment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shortt! and Anno 
ment, Graduating Exercises, in fang Mr. Ar “ 


Carnegie’s remmarkable address on pr 
call or address, 

Tuomas May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St 


actical educat 


and Found Tr. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

An Elementary and High School tor both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 


and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia 


A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Opens Ninth month 13tb. Swarthmore, Pa. 


w* T CHESTER FRIENDS’ 
GRADED SCHUVOL, 
WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH 5, 1892. 
An eflicient corps of teachers has been employed. 
will be thorougbly prepared for College. 
Boarding in Friends’ families can be obtained if desired. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
RACHEL 8. MARTIN, Principal, 
Wawasset, Chester county, Pa. 


School, 


MARYLAND. 


Pupils 


Sherwood Friends’ 
SANDY SPRING, 


Improvements in school building and boarding departments ; 
course of study extended; optional courses in music. manual 
and industrial training ; important additions to corps of teachers. 
Terms mwnoderate. 

CHARLES M. STABLER, A.B., 

For circulars, address until 
Miller, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


LL. B 


August 26, care of Liewellyn 
Thereafter, Sandy Spring, Md. 


[Patsy FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, DARBY, PA. 


. Principal. 


An elementary and high school for both sexes. 
pared for Swarthmore College. 
tion, address 


Pupils pre- 
For circulars or further informa- 
BELLE H. MOONEY, Principal, 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings and em unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


ABIN GTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cer. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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REQUIREMENT. 


WE live by faith, but faith is not the slave 

Of textand legend. Reason’s voiceand God’s, 

Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 

What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise !— 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


THE MEETINGS AT LINCOLN. 
FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
Tue First-day School General Conference having con- 
cluded its sessions on Fourth-day, those of the Phil- 
anthropic Union began on Fifth-day morning. The 
meeting was called to order by John W. Hutchinson, 
of New York, President, Mercy Griffith Hammond, 
of Kansas, acting as Secretary. The former made a 
brief address, in which he referred to the organiza- 
tion of the Union, at Waynesville, Ohio, by four of 
the seven yearly meetings, eleven years ago, and to 
the fact that, with Philadel phia’s accession, only one 
(Genesee) now remained outside. The roll of dele- 
gates appointed was then called, the delegates rising 
and remaining on their feet until their yearly meet- 
ing was all called. Permission was granted to the 
several delegations to enlarge their number by ap- 
pointments of interested Friends now present at the 
meeting. (This was availed of, and the list of dele- 

gates was largely increased, later.) 

The report of the Executive Committee was pre- 
sented. Since last Conference it had held four meet- 
ings,—one at Sea Girt, N. J., two in New York, and 
one at Lincoln, Va. 

Reports of Yearly Meeting committees were then 
read. Those from Illinois and Indiana referred to 
the labor troubles, and discussed means of avoiding 
such conflicts. Ohio mentioned the several concerns 
which had received attention. The Baltimore report 
referred to the “ country week” system in Baltimore 
city. Joseph J. Janney added some further informa- 
tion, and several Friends spoke in commendation of 
this charitable labor. 

The report of the Committee on the Education of 
the Colored People of the South was read by Wm. 
M. Jackson, on behalf of the committee. It stated 
the assistance given in the several yearly meetings 
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| (particularly Philadelphiajand New York), to the two 


schools in South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount 
Pleasant. George L. Maris then read an interesting 
paper on the general subject, in which he quoted 
freely from a letter which he had obtained from a 
friend (Elizabeth F. Criley) of experience in South- 
ern work. It urged the need of practical education, 
and training to habits of industry and morality. A 
discussion of the report and paper followed. Ber- 
nard T. Janney, of Washington, spoke of the value 
of Kindergarten work, and described a kindergarten 
maintained by Friends in that city. He urged that 
this branch of education be made one of the concerns 
of the Union. William C. Starr proposed as a new 
subject the reform of the marriage laws, in order to 
avoid hasty and uncongenial marriages, and check 
the divorce evil. He thought thirty days’ public no- 
tice should be given before license to marry could be 
granted. This subject, that of Kindergartens, and 
that of the relation of Capital and Labor, mentioned 
in the Illinois report, were all referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Afternoon Session—Prayer was offered by Isaac 
Wilson. The delegates reported that they proposed 
as officers for the ensuing term, John Wm. Hutchin- 
son, President; Mercy Griffith Hammond, Recording 
Secretarv ; Sarah R. Matthews, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, which nomina- 
tions were all approved. The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were then announced. The report of 
the committee to examine the Treasurer’s account 
was presented. It showed as follows: Balance from 
former treasurer, $21.60; amount received from the 
several yearly meetings, $500; total $521 60. Expendi- 
tures for printing report of meeting at Pendleton, 
postage, freight, minute book, etc., $411.85 ; balance, 
$109.75. 

The report from New York Y. M. Committee was 
read. The Yearly Meeting has cordially approved 
the committee’s work. Details were given of the 
work of the Young Friends’ Aid Society of New 
York City. The Conference was invited to meet 
next time within the limits of New York Yearly 
Meeting. The report was discussed by a number of 
Friends, including Louisa J. Roberts, John L. Griffen, 
Benjamin Rogers, and Eliza S. Rawson. 

Philadelphia Committee’s report was read. It 
referred to the action of the Yearly Meeting in ap- 
pointing the committee and designating the five de- 
partments in which its sub-committees should be 
employed (Peace and Arbitration, Temperance and 
Tobacco, the Colored People, the Indians, and Cor- 
rupting Literature). Joseph Willets welcomed the 
coOperation of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in the 
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Union’s work. Alice Robinson spoke of the educa- 
tion of the Colored People. Bernard T. Janney 
spoke of the lack of adequate educational facilities 
among the white people of the South. Further re- 
marks were made by Nathan Moore, Jonathan K. 
Taylor, and Wm. M. Jackson. Asa Engle referred to 
Philadelphia as coming in at the eleventh hour, but 
Isaac Wilson said he trusted its accession would be 
regarded as at the ninth hour, as Genesee desired to 
have her opportunity yet. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Robert M. Janney, Joseph Willets, and 
Wm. C.Starr. Howard M. Jenkins urged that the 
reports of the yearly meeting committees be made as 
concise as possible, simply presenting a review of 
work done, leaving details in each department to the 
separate report of that department. Hannah A. 
Plummer spoke of the great value of the Union, not- 
withstanding the feeling that (in consequence of the 
vastness of the field) the work done was not as satis- 
factory as would be desired. If we do no more than 
just meet, once in two years, the Union is valuable. 
Phebe Griffith hoped too much would not be ex- 
pected of Philadelphia. 

The Committee on Methods of Work made its re- 
port. It proposed the holding of conferences, when 
practicable, at the time of quarterly meetings and 
yearly meetings ; correspondence between the several 
yearly meeting committees ; and the discontinuance 
of the sub-committees (of the Union) on the differ- 
ent concerns, their place to be taken by one person 
for each department of labor, as a superintendent. 
The report of the committee was then discussed,— 
among others by Wm. C. Starr, Bernard T. Janney, 
Joseph A Bogardus, Wm. M. Jackson, Eli M. Lamb, 
and Jonathan K. Taylor. Being considered by sec- 
tions, it was all approved, and it was agreed to ap- 
point a nominating committee of five from each 
Yearly Meeting to propose the names of persons to 
serve as superintendents. The yearly meetings were 
then called and the committee named. 

The report of the Committee on Temperance was 
then presented, being read by Joseph A. Bogardus, 
It was quite extended, and reviewed the work re- 
ported by the several yearly meetings. Alice Robin- 
son hoped that efforts would be continued to es- 
tablish scientific temperance instruction in those 
States (mentioning particularly Indiana, New Jersey, 
and Virginia) where it was not yet required by law. 
Benjamin F. Nichols then read a paper on Educa- 
tional Temperance Work, and the discussion of the 
general subject was resumed. Wm. W. Birdsall 
spoke of the importance of scientific temperance in- 
struction being really based on scientific truth, and 
not on “ pseudo” science. Damage has been done to 
@ good cause by inaccurate statements. Anna M. 
Starr thought this instruction of the children the 
best hope we have for temperance progress. John 
L. Thomas spoke of the situation in Indiana, ex- 
pressing the hope that such a legislature would be 
chosen this year as would require scientific temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools; he said the 
teachers and trustees in many schools had taken up 
the work very earnestly. Edward B. Rawson said 
education is not alone given in the school-room. 





There are many other educating forces. Anna M. 
Jackson endorsed this, and among other means of in- 
fluencing the public mind mentioned the placards 
placed in the Chicago street cars giving figures of the 
cost of the drink habit. Eliza S. Rawson mentioned 
the distribution and use of scientific temperance 
text-books in parts of Virginia. Margaret Wood, of 
Indiana, extolled the work of the W. C. T. U., and its 
distribution of literature. Joseph A. Bogardus em- 
phasized the views expressed by Edward B. Rawson, 
as, also, did Thomas E. Taylor. 

In connection with this subject Joseph J. Janney 
offered a resolution expressing the hope that the 
Commissioners of the World’s Fair would in no way 
compromise the Fair by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. This was approved, and the officers of the 
Union directed to sign and forward it. Jonathan K, 
Taylor proposed that the Union express to the sev- 
eral yearly meetings a desire that the queries in re- 
gard to temperance should be amended so as to in- 
quire whether Friends “ bear a testimony against the 
license system.” This proposal was referred to the 
Executive Committee. (The committee, at a meeting 
subsequently held, referred it to the several yearly 
meeting committees.) 

The question of the scientific accuracy of text- 
books in use for temperance instruction was revived 
by Bernard T. Janney, in allusion to the preceding 
remarks of W. W. Birdsall. The former spoke of 
the books required (by act of Congress) to be used in 
the schools of the District of Columbia, one of which 
was understood to be prepared by a prominent mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U., and which contained, he said, 
inaccurate statements. Isaac Roberts defended the 
ac*uracy of Mrs. Hunt’s book, authorized by the W. 
C. T. U., and thought Bernard Janney’s statements 
should not pags unchallenged. J. K. Taylor said con- 
cerning the three books on this subject in use in the 
public schools of Maryland (Mrs. Hunt’s being one), 
that a standing challenge had been made for years 
to those who regarded them as inaccurate to come 
forward and prove their charges, but they had not 
done so. J. K. T. proceeded in an earnest attack 
upon the system of license, speaking to the expira- 
tion of his time limit. He was followed by John H. 
Shotwell, who with much feeling related an incident 
at Asbury Park, N. J., where a father asked for 
prayers for his two intemperate sons, J. H. S. consid- 
ering him responsible, as a licenser of liquor selling, 
for their condition. 

The discussion of the temperance question thus 
occupied the remainder of the session. The business 
on the programme, uncompleted, was left to the 
evening session. 

In the evening the subjects of tobacco, social 
purity, and improper publications, occupied the at- 
tention of the meeting. A paper on tobacco, by 
Jonathan K. Taylor, was read,as also one on im- 
proper publications, by Mary C. Blackburn. There 
was a good attendance. At the day sessions the 
house had been filled, as on the days preceding, al- 
though some of the visitors had gone on excursions 
to Luray, and elsewhere, and some had returned 
home. 
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CONCLUDING SESSIONS, EIGHTH MONTH 19. 


On Sixth-day morning, after the minutes had 
been read, the report of the Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration was presented. The report from Balti- 
more referred to the Chilean controversy, that from 
Illinois to the Homestead trouble, and that from Bal- 
timore to local work. 

The President stated that some difficulty had been 
experienced in getting a paper prepared to be read in 
connection with this subject. He read a letter from 
Samuel B. Haines, of New York, who found himself 
not in a frame of mind (in view of the violence em- 
ployed by strikers, etc.), to prepare a satisfactory re- 
view of the present state of the question. 

Jacob M. Troth referred to the work of the advo- 
cates of peace, and especially the meeting of the 
International Congress, at Berne, Eighth month 22. 
He also described the efforts of the delegates of the 
Peace Union to compose the dispute at Homestead. 

A paper by Isaac Roberts, on“ The Failure of 
Force as a Means of Settling Disputes,” was read by 
James H. Atkinson. It urged the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration, to deal with 
disputes of nations as ordinary courts deal with 
those of individuals, and the compulsory arbitra- 
tion of controversies between employers and work- 
people. 

The discussion of these interesting subjects was 
then taken up with much animation, and many per- 
sons spoke, most of them briefly. David Ferris re- 
gretted that Friends were not more sound in their 
maintenance of their testimony on Peace. Alice 
Robineon said she recalled no instance in American 
history where a war had been justified,—not even 
the Revolution or the Civil War. Now, in this era 
of Peace, let us try to establish sound principles for 
the future. Jacob M. Troth asked the forbearance of 
the meeting for speaking a second time; he had been 
in the work so long, and his interest in it was so 
deep. He urged the claims of the Peace work upon 
Friends. Howard M. Jenkins said the sure prescrip- 
tion of Peace was Peaceableness, and that, therefore, 
the cultivation in all of a spirit of fairness, a “ sweet 
reasonableness ” of action, would do much to prevent 
controversies and quarrels. Referring to the thought 
of Alice R>binson, he held also the entire want 
of justification for the great war of 1861-65. Had 
the slave-holding class yielded (as some of them 
did) to the Christian movement begun by John 
Woolman and Anthony Benezet and their co-work- 
ers, and pursued with a good hope of ultimate suc- 
cess into the early years of the present century, the 
awful shock of the Civil War would have been 
avoided. Frances M. Robinson referred to the possi- 
bilities of such a gathering as this,and hoped that 
good results would come of it. John L. Griffen 
spoke of the wrong teaching given to children on 
the subject of war and peace, and Mary C. Blackburn 
emphasized his remarks. John W. Hutchinson, Jr., 
could not see the way clear to the maintenance of 
peace under all circumstances; he thought the em- 
ployment of force sometimes necessary. Joseph 
Willets alluded to the practical difficulties of the 
present situation,—as, for example, the controversies 
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sometimes begun mischievously and causelessly by 
workmen. Thomas E. Taylor said to be a Christian 
is to be Christ-like. 

Allen Flitcraft found himself able to agree with 
the thought of all the speakers. He was saved and 
kept in humility, love, and peace by Jesus Christ. 
William M. Jackson urged the cultivation of the 
Peace spirit. He spoke also of the apparent need for 
a strong hand for the repression of crime and vio- 
lence, as in the case of the “ Draft Riots,” in New 
York City, in the summer of 1863, when the colored 
orphan asylum was burned,and many acts of cruelty 
and persecution committed by the mob, until it was 
suppressed by the United States troops. Lydia 
Brown desired that we .should not encourage the 
military spirit. John E. Carpenter spoke of the ten- 
dency of many newspaper publications inculcating 
the spirit of war and controversy. Jesse H. Holmes 
would like to know more definitely what is meant by 
proposing to educate children in peace principles. 
Anna M. Jackson emphasized the suggestion as to 
war literature. Alice Robinson, in answer to a ques- 
tion, thought she would not call in a policeman, if a 
robber came into her house,—though she appre- 
hended her husband might do so. Isaac Wilson re- 
lated an interesting interview with a Scotch minister 
and an incident of a robber in a house. He thought 
when peace principles are sincerely and earnestly 
held, few persons are so depraved as not to feel, 
when brought in contact, their powerful influence. 

Samuel Swain said that, though our principles 
might not soon prevail, it is our duty to adhere to 
them. John H. Shotwell asked, Has the Society of 
Friends faith in its grand and noble principles? A 
young Friend up-stairs asked for an explanation of 
the incident when Jesus drove the money-changers 
and dove-sellers out of the Temple, overthrowing 
their tables and seats. Sarah E. Gardiner desired to 
see respect paid to economic laws which, she be- 
lieved, would prevent differences in the world of la- 
bor. Joseph Fussell said law is the system of peace- 
ful nations, and we should teach respect for it. Benj. 
F. Nichols related an incident of an encounter of 
his mother with robbers; there is a higher moral 
courage than that of going to war. 

This discussion being necessarily terminated, in 
order to proceed with other business, the report on 
Dependent Children was presented, and briefly con- 
sidered. 

Afternoon Session.—Prayer was offered by a wo- 
man Friend. The report of the Committee on Pris- 
ons and Asylums, Jonathan W. Plummer, chairman 
was presented. It presented extracts from the re- 
ports received from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Bal- 
timore, and an interesting report from New York, by 
Marianna W. Chapman, on the establishment of 
police matrons in that city. A paper on Prison Re- 
form was read by Anna M. Starr. Love and encour- 
agement, she said, are the main factors in all reforma- 
tory work. Punishment is of little service. She de- 
scribed her observations in several institutions, and 
made particular reference to reformatory work. 

In discussion of these subjects Alice Robinson 
described the success of the effort made in Baltimore 
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though opposed by the police authorities, to procure 
a State law authorizing police matrons in that city. 
The Legislature had passed a more liberal law than 
they had anticipated. Phebe Griffith said it had 
been thought by some that the inmates of prisons 
were not open to the influence of Friends: the con- 
trary had been found by experience to be the case. 
Jacob M. Troth said Iceland had no jail and no need 
for any. Joseph A. Bogardus advised that Friends in 
country districts visit and examine the condition of 
the county jails, which often needed improvement. 
Hannah Hendrickson commended the idea men- 
tioned in the report, that vicious and criminal par- 
ents have not the right to the control and training of 
their children: society has the right to take and 
rightly teach them. 

The report of the Committee on Lotteries, Gam- 
bling, etc., prepared by Wm. C. Starr, was read and 
briefly considered. It was followed by the report of 
the Committee on Capital Punishment, John L. 
Thomas, chairman. It referred to the earnest effort 
of N. M. Curtis, Member of Congress from the St. 
Lawrence district of New York, to have a bill passed 
by Congress abolishing capital punishment in the 
District and Territories, and particularly extolled his 
speech in behalf of the bill. A paper prepared by 
S. S. Tomlinson of Ohio, 83 years of age, an earnest 
plea against the death penalty, was then read. 

Isaac Wilson, being obliged to leave at this time, 


in order to take the train, feelingly addressed the | 


meeting. He earnestly exhorted those present to 
press on in good works. Doing the will of God 
ought not to be considered a “ sacrifice,” but a pleas- 
ant duty. 

It was asked that petitions be sent through the 
Members of Congress in each district in favor of the 
Curtis bill, abolishing capital punishment. It was 
directed that one thousand copies of Gen. Curtis’s 
speech be procured by the Union for distribution. 

The report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was presented, and Joseph J. Janney read an ex- 
tended and interesting paper, reviewing “‘ The Work 
of Friends among Indiaps.” Anna M. Starr and 
others commended the report and paper. Asa Engle 
recalled the early writings of Samuel M. Janney on 
the claims of the Indians, and mentioned the pur- 
chase by New Jersey in recent time of an old right 
of Indians to fish in certain localities. Wm. C. Starr 
commended Senator Morton of Indiana, and Jobn L. 
Griffen mentioned Benjamin Hallowell as having 
been instrumental in getting President Grant to ap- 
point Friends (and others proposed by different 
religious bodies) Indian Agents, in 1869. 

A number of matters of miscellaneous business 
now engaged the Conference, the hour of adjourn- 
ment being nearly arrived. It was decided that the 
department, “ Dependent Children,” should hereafter 
be “ Mission Work among Women and Children.” 
It was directed that members of the executive com- 
mittee be named by each yearly meeting’s committee, 
at the time of choosing delegates to the biennial con- 
ference ; also that the number of members of the 
executive committee in future be suggested by the 
present executive committee. 
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The following superintendents of the different 
departments of work were proposed by the nominat- 
ing committee and approved : 

Peace and Arbitration—Asa Engle. 

Temperance—Joseph A. Bogardus. 

Purity—Mary G. Smith. 

Colored People of the South—Anna M. Jackson. 

Tobacco and Narcotics—Jonathan K. Taylor. 

Demoralizing Publications—John E. Carpenter. 

Prison Reform—Edward Stabler, Jr. 

Lotteries, Gambling, etc.—Wm. C. Starr. 

Capital Panishment—John L. Thomas. 

Mission Work among Women and Children— 
Elizabeth B. Passmore. 

Indian A ffairs—Levi K. Brown. 

Remarks pertinent to the close of the series of the 
meetings were then feelingly made by a number,— 
among them John L. Thomas, Alice Robinson, W. 
W. Birdsall, Louella Morris, J. W. Hutchinson, Jr., 
and Edward Coale. Several of the Friends of Goose 


Creek and its neighborhood expressed their pleasure 
to have had the company of those in attendance. 
Prayer was offered by Louisa J. Roberts, and after a 
solemn pause the meeting closed. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 35. 

NINTH MonrTH 11, 1892. 
PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Understandest thou what thou readest ? 
And he said, How can I, except some one shall 
guide me ?—Acts 8. 30,31. 
ReaD Acts 8: 26-40. 
Tue apostles Peter and John and Philip the Evan- 
gelist returned to Jerusalem, preaching, as they went 
through the villages of Samaria, the Gospel of Christ. 
But a further call came to Philip to go south from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, which was one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines. Its name means “the 
strong ;” it was the last town in the southwest of 
Palestine, and was assigned to the tribe of Judah, 
but it was not long retained by them, being taken by 
the Philistines. It was also called “Azzah,” and was 
again in the possession of Israel in the reign of Solo- 
mon. The climate of Gaza is almost tropical; fruit 
and olives are very abundant. Philip went as he was 
directed. 

A man of Ethiopia. A man of great authority and 
very trustworthy, who had charge of the royal treas- 
ures,—one of the class that were found in all of the 
eastern despotisms. They were sent as ambassadors 
to other royal courts, and entrusted with the most 
important affairs of the government. 

Had come to Jerusalem to worship. At the time of 
the great feast among the Hebrews, many who lived 
in other lands came long distances to Jerusalem to 
share with their brethren in the gladness of the 
occasion. 

Was returning, etc. Going back to Ethiopia, after 
the Harvest feast or Pentecost, called also the feast 
of weeks. It celebrated the gathering in of the 
grain, and occurred seven weeks after the Passover. 
It was a time of great rejoicing. 

And the Spirit said unto Philip. Philip, as he 
journeyed the way that goeth down to Gaza, saw the 
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chariot of the eunuch, and that he was very intently 
reading from the Hebrew Scriptures, and he was 
spiritually directed to join himself to the chariot. 
Divine intimations of duty or service are not con- 
fined to apostolic or prophetic ages; all along in the 
history of the Christian church instances are multi- 
plied in which the dedicated servants of our Heav- 
enly Father have been sent on errands of helpful 
service, or with words of warning, to those who were 
in need of the help or of the warning. 

Of whom speaketh the prophet this? This query 
opened the way for Philip to preach to him Jesus, 
the passage the eunuch was reading being regarded 
as a prophecy concerning the Messiah, and his treat- 
ment by those to whom he was sent. 

What doth hinder me to be baptized? This inquiry 
is evidence that the words of Philip had a convinc- 
ing power over his listener, who accepted the truth 
as declared by him, and, as was the usage of the 
apostles towards all converts, he was baptized. He 
and Philip, as we are told, both went down into the 
water. In this Philip was following the usage of the 
Hebrews. When one of another religion came 
among them, baptism was one of the rites to be ob- 
served by the proselyte. 


TUPIC: UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES. 

To fully appreciate this answer given in the Gold- 
en Text of our lesson, we must understand the char- 
acter of the religious training given at the temple by 
the Jewish scribes or rabbis, which was that all 
knowledge of divine truth and of human duty was 
to be obtained from the rolls of the Law and the 
Prophets. In the synagogues passages from these 
were read and expounded. “The most eminent of 
the scribes invariably appealed in confirmation of 
their assertions to some passage of Scripture, to some 
traditicnal saying, or to the authority of some great 
teacher.” 

_ Jesus taught a very different doctrine, and one of 
the earliest descriptions of his mode of teaching says 
of it: “ He taught them as one having authority, and 
not as their scribes.”’ He called attention to a purely 
spiritual religion. God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worshipin spirit. The Kingdom of 
God is within mankind. The spiritual principle of 
the Kingdom of God permeates society,—it is like 
the leaven in the mass of dough that in time leavens 
e whole. Those that are pure in heart see God,— 
the peacemakers are his children. Those that are 
natural and receptive of good influences, those that 
cultivate their talent,—that is, develop the oppor- 
tunities God gives them to influence others for good, 
—lay up treasures in heaven. 
Jesus brought men near to God, and taught them 


to think of God as a Father. And then he told his. 


disciples how he had attained his authority to teach 
the new gospel, saying: “My teaching is not mine, 
but his tbat sent me. 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God or 
whether I spake from myself.” Not personal views, 


not expounding of prophecies, not opinions nor ar-. 


guments characterized the methods of Jesus, but 
turning to his own heart he discovered God there, 





If any man will do his will, he, 


and his mission then was to lead mankind in like 
manner to turn within for a knowledge of the will of 
God. 

Under the light of this gospel there can be but 
one method of arriving at an “ understanding of the 
Scriptures.” It is not by simple reasoning, not by 
wise men’s expounding, nor by the authority of any 
body of men, but by the “ Light Within,” the spirit 
that inspired the life of Jesus, that made him free to 
condemn a wrong sentiment, even if he found it in 
the Law, and let him put in its stead a nobleand true 
one. Guided by the “Light which lighteth every 
man which cometh into the world,” he did not hesi- 
tate to say, “ Ye have heard that it was said, An eye 
for an eye, and atooth foratooth; but I say unto 
you, resist not him that is evil, but whosoever smit- 
eth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto 


you, love your enemies, and pray for them that per- 
secute you.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The apostles James and John, who went to Sa- 
maria to assist Philip in gospel labor, when the ser- 
vice was ended returned to Jerusalem, preaching in 
all the villages of Samaria through which they 
passed. These same disciples, in the course of their 
last journey with the Master to Jerusalem, being re- 
fused the liberty of passing through one of these 
villages, wanted to call fire down out of heaven to 
consume them for their opposition. Now they were 
ready to make any sacrifice if so be they might bring 
these men to a knowledge of “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 

Philip remained in the city of Samaria, and while 
there received a Divine call to go south towards 
Gaza. By what is here designated as “ the desert,” 
was meant the highway upon which chariots and 
cavalcades passed. There were two other routes 
which were pleasanter to travel ; thisone was rough, 
hilly, and very lonely, which gave it the appellation 
of desert. We can well imagine Philip’s inquiry 
within himself a; to why he must plod along overso 
rough a highway, when other paths and easier, led to 
the same city. 

He is soon shown the Divine purpose, whena 
chariot, containing a single traveler, comes in view, 
and he is required to go join himself to the chariot. 
He makes haste to improve the opportunity thus 
offered. It is the same with the true disciple now: 
no opportunity that offers to speak “a word in sea- 
son” is left unimproved; like a little seed dropped 
by the way, it may spring up and bear fruit, but 
whether it prosper or is trodden under foot, he who 
dropped it is the better and stronger for what he has 
done. 

The usages of the times made it not improper for 
Philip to address his inquiry to the traveler, or for a 
seat to be offered him in the chariot. It was a com- 
mon thing for Jews to take with them a scroll of the 
Scriptures and read as tbey were riding, and they 
usually read aloud. It was this which enabled Philip 
to know that the traveler was reading the prophesies 
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of Isaiah. The traveler proved to be a man of au- 
thority, and treasurer to a queen of Ethiopia. This 
was a large tract of Africa lying south of Egypt, and 
known to the Hebrews as Cush. It was divided into 
several kingdoms, ruled by their own sovereigns. 
The historian tells us that some time before the 
Christian era one of these kingdoms was ruled by 
women sovereigns ; its capital city was called Meroé ; it 
is now a miserable village, but the ruins scattered over 
the country attest its former greatness. The royal 
name of the sovereigns was Candace. One of these 
queens is said to have made a successful resistance to 
the advance of the Roman army. According to 
Eusebius of Cwsarea, the dynasty continued until 
near the middle of the 4th century of our era. 

This great official of Candace may have been a 
proselyte to the Jewish faith, and as such, have been 
to Jerusalem to attend one of the festivals annually 
held there. He could not fail to have heard of the 
rapid spread of the new faith, nor of the “signs and 
wonders ” which attested its power. He heard, too, 
of the persecutions that the converts were subjected 
to,and of Jesus, the Messiab, who was their leader 
and teacher, and who had been cruelly put to death at 
the instigation of the Jews. And it was doubtless be- 
cause of what he had heard that he had turned to 
the prophecy of Isaiah, hoping in it to find confirma- 
tion of the wonderful things that had been done in 
Jerusalem. With this thought, we are not surprised 
that the eunuch was prepared to accept the gospel as 
preached by Philip, and ready to acknowledge his 
conversion to the faith of Jesus before the retinue of 
servants that guarded his person on the journey. 
“Here is water, what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized ?” is quickly followed by his immersion, and 
while he “goes on his way rejoicing” in the new- 
found peace, Philip pursues his course and arrives at 
Azotus,a city of Philistia, midway between Gaza and 
Joppa. It was also called Ashdod, and is now known 
as Eshdud. 


THOUGHTS ON THE “ HOMESTEAD” 
QUESTION. 

J. B. Walker, in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Tue fact is, we have two separate worlds in this 
country. The man who lives in what is known as 
the world of society has no conception of what the 
world of labor is thinking. Their worlds are almost 
as distinct and as completely cut off from each other 
as ifone had its capital at Kamtchatka, and the other 
at Terra del Fuego. The poor do injustice to the 
kindly hearted people whose minds have been 
warped by the teachings of inheritance and by their 
environment of wealth; and the rich do not dream 
of the thoughts which fill the minds of the poor. It 
isa dangerous ignorance. These two factors are like 
the nitre and charcoal of gunpowder. Any stray 
spark may produce disastrous results. The laborer 
believes now that the law is gradually being altered 
to suit what he considers the equities of his position. 
Let him become fairly convinced that the govern- 
ment is for the few, that the military is but a means 
of carrying out schemes of aggrandizement by the 
ch, and that votes are bought or majorities counted 





out in the same interest, and the crucial hour of the 
Republic will at once have arrived. 

Can science do nothing towards the solution of 
these difficulties? Statistics show us that if we were 
all to labor, no one would want for anything, neither 
the necessities of life nor reasonable pleasures nor 
enjoyments. Again, is there any intelligent rich 
man who would not want his sons to labor? Who 
does not believe that labor in moderation brings 
happiness, if only that it gives a keener zest for 
recreation? Who does not believe that idleness 
brings mental and physical injury ? Who then would 
wish for his children existence in a community 
where idleness is to be their lot? Is there any think- 
ing man who can feel reasonably comfortable when 
only a few blocks distant thousands are eking out a 
dark existence by labor that extends in many cases 
over double the allotted number of hours, who have 
few pleasures, and fewer still of what we call the 
comforts of life ? 

Yet wise laws could regulate much of this in the 
brief period of one generation. Lighten the burdens 
of taxation upon the poor by letting those whose 
wealth is protected by the Stata chiefly furnish the 
means of subsistence for the State, at the same time 
offering a discouragement to the amassing of great 
wealth. The well-known expedient of income tax 
would be astep inthis direction. Take out of the 
control of private individuals the power to amass 
great fortunes at the expense of the public, through 
the management of functions like railway, express, 
and telegraph, which are purely of a public charac- 
ver. Establish a system of currency, self-regulated 
by means of postal savings banks; tax highly the 
unimproved properties which are held for purposes 
of speculation. Finally, let it be a recognized prin- 
ciple that when men employ many laborers their 
business ceases to be purely a private affair, but con- 
cerns the State, and that disputes between proprietor 
and workmen must be submitted, not to the brute 
force of so many Pinkerton mercenaries, but to 
arbitration. 

If anyone would hold that it is not really the 
business of the State to bring about the settlement 
of labor difficulties, he has only to recall the circum- 
stances which mark the two labor disputes promi- 
nent in the history of Pittsburg. Through a dispute 
between a corporation and its employés the forts 
had to be cleared of their garrisons to save corporate 
interests. Besides loss of life, anxiety and fear or 
sorrow in its households, and stoppage of private 
business for weeks, there was a direct tax, if I recol- 
lect rightly, imposed upon the State of Pennsylvania, 
of between five and six million dollars, to pay for 
the property destroyed by the strikers. The send- 
ing of its militia to Homestead must cost the same 
State a sum running up into hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions. The loss to the Commonwealth 
by the idleness of those through whose efforts the 


| common wealth is earned will probably amount to 


millions more. Every man in Pennsylvania will 
have to bear his proportion of the tax. Every citi- 
zen will suffer something in his business from the 
idleness of those who would otherwise be working. 
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To deny the right of the State to interfere in dis- 
putes which involve such disastrous consequences 
to all classes of citizens would be as foolish as it 
were to declare that quarrels between individuals 
were of no concern to it, and that it must not ques- 
tion their right to fight them out in the open street. 
Certainly, arbitration would seem a more modern 
method of interference than bayonets. Disinterested 
minds would be most likely to regard the rights of 
both, and then—it would not be so costly to the 
general public. 

The most curious phenomenon attending the 
period in which we live is the unprejadiced con- 
sideration given to these social conditions by the 
rich themselves. At every dinner table one may 
meet men who are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions. We sit at table, they say, and 
everyone is satisfied to wait patiently until served, 
knowing that there will be enough for all. Noone 
man wishes to have twice as much put upon his 
plate as he can eat, simply because he may. There 
is no grabbing, no hoarding up, no contention, no 
bitterness. Our civilization may be regarded as 
having reached the dinner table stage. But it goes 
no farther. The morning after the feast the same 
men go to their offices on Broadway or Wali street, 
and instantly the game of grab begins. Everyone is 
ready to take what his neighbor has, if he can do so 
without interference by the law. The kindly gen- 
tleman of the dinner table of the night before be- 
comes a fierce, determined, grasping creature in his 
office. Hedoes not care how many must suffer, if 
he accumulates. His acquisitions are not gauged by 
his power to consume. He wants and takes: and 
when he has obtained all he desired, his wants grow. 
And with each accession they grow again. 

I know personally so many of these men, and 
they are naturally kindly, naturally generous. But 
they live under a system, and their environment 
takes away their natural inclination. If it were not 
the fashion of these men to engage in this chase for 
wealth, they would become distinguished in the 
fields of science and art and letters. They have 
bright minds which require labor and they would 
use them for the benefit of all. But instead, under 
our peculiar institutions, these minds are warped 
and driven into narrow channels. They are en- 
gaged in piling up mountains which leave deep 
valleys, in whose shades thousands must daily be 
chilled to death. The two encouraging signs are 
the tendency to thought among the rich and the 
advance of intelligence among the poor. 


A cowarp can be a hero at a distance; it is pres- 
ence of danger that tests presence of mind.—Selected. 


“ THERE are souls in the world who have the gift 
of finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go. Joy gushes from under their 
fingers like jets of light. Their influence is an inev- 
itable gladdening of the heart. It seems as if a sha- 
dow of God’s own gift had passed upon them. They 
give light without meaning to shine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for God.”— Faber. 
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H. W. BEECHER’S VIEWS. 


[A FRIEND sends us the following extracts from an edi- 
torial article entitled “Mr. Beecher’s Theology,” published 
in the Christian Union, N. Y., Seventh month 30, 1873. It 
was then edited by Henry Ward Beecher, but the article, 
it was suggested at the time, sounded as if it might be the 
work of his brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, who is yet liv- 
ing at the age of 89.—Eps.] 

Construction is the saviour of thinking theologians 
environed by a rigid creed. “ Limitations,” 
“ definitions,” “ explanations,” are so many doors by 
which men’s reason escapes from the prison-house of 
extended creeds. This does not imply that the great 
confessions of Protestantism were not admirable in 
their day ; that they did not contain the ground facts 
of religious truth, that they did not answer a grand 
purpose. No scholar can afford to be ignorant of the 
successive steps of unfolding or accretion which have 
befallen theological systems. And yet in the present 
state of human knowledge, a system of theology which 
has been especially adapted to a given period, will, by 
the vitality and growth which it imparts compel a 
subsequent age to reconstruct it. If all of truth has 
been revealed, and if all revealed truth has been dug 
from the Scriptures, then there may be no reason 
why a system should not be speedily and finally fin- 
ished. But if the nature of revelation is such that 
truth can never be more than hinted in words, and 
must await for life-forms before it can be understood 
in its scope, variety, and tendencies, then systems 
cannot precede experience, but must follow the ages, 
and record the results. The life of man is a continu- 
ous Divine Revelation. This without prejudice to 
Sacred Scripture. The Bible was lived before it was 
written. The noblest parts must always be lived 
again before they can be understood. The life will 
always be more than the letter. The very method 
of Divine Revelation includes the living element 
outside of the letter as indispensable to its vitality. 
It is the unity of written revelation with the life of 
man going on outside of it; the inseparable connec- 
tion of the development of the race with the inter- 
pretation of parables, precepts, and prophecy, that 
made a complete and final science of theology in the 
earlier days of Christian civilization impossible. 


A wRITER in the Eighth month number of the 
Southern Workman said she was told while on a tour 
through the Shenandoah Valley, Va., that there was 
quite an exodus going on of colored people from the 
Valley, who were being attracted to Chicago by the 
offer of high wages and the prospects of seeing the 
greatshow to come off next year. Agents had been 
sent to Virginia offering from $5 to $10 per week for 
good cooks and house servants. “The Chicago 
people wanted to get servants this year so they could 
make sure of having them next year.” Many of the 
more capable colored people were gone and others 
meant to go. It is not surprising when Virginia 
householders complain that it was bard to secure good 
servants and that wages were much higher than for- 
merly, after being told of these enterprising Chicago 
people. 
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PARENTS AND THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Now that the First-day school promises to be a per- 
manent institution in our Religious Society,it should 
claim the serious attention of all concerned Friends. 
Parents especially should give close heed to it ; if not 
able themselves to enter the ranks as teachers, they 
should at least be most frequent visitors, keeping all 
the time in touch with the lessons taught and giving 
their strength and judgment to the support of all 
that is most worthy in the line of true Christian 
training for the young. In no other way can these 
schools be made serviceable to us asa religious body, 
for it is upon our whole membership—not a chosen 
few—that the growth and prosperity of our Zion de- 
pends. 

The Sabbath schools of the churches are con- 
ducted under a great organized system, and if success 
is accounted by numbers, then indeed are they suc- 
cessful. But many of the “concerned” amongst 
these, are aroused by seeing the separation from 
parental oversight in that which is so essential, the 
religious teaching of the young. This is not the 
fault, however, of the school system; the fault lies 
with the parents themselves, many of whom are too 
ready to yield their own responsibility to others as 
teachers. And where the pupils are numbered by 
the hundreds, and recruits to teach are drafted from 
any available source, there is room for the just criti- 
cism of an Episcopal minister in saying: 

“ That the instruction of the young, which is by 
far the most important, delicate, sacred, and exact- 
ing of the spiritualities of a parish, is often com- 
mitted tothe irresponsible, hap-hazard care of per- 
sons to whom the secular education of our children 
would never be intrusted. The greater portion of 
the young people of your (Episcopal) church receive 
very little religious instruction in their homes. The 
teachers take the place of both parents and rector.” 

It is just here that Friends’ belief in the individual 
responsibility of every one as receiving direct in- 
struction fromthe Great Source of light must come 
to the rescue. With a keen sense of appreciation of 
the kindness of those who would gather and instruct 
the little ones in matters of morals and religion, 
there must come—if one is a true Friend—the de- 
sire to know and to share in that instruction, with 
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those whose views on such subjects correspond with 
our own. These are things we cannot safely delegate 
to others. It is said that “lack of adequate religions 
training in the earlier years of life is one of the 
great evils in our American civilization which per- 
plex us to-day.” Mark the term adequate; there 
surely is evidence that training is attempted, but not 
with sufficient force to make itself felt in the pro- 
duction of those who “work righteousness.” The 
proportion of such does not equal the advance made 
in civilization and general culture. 

As Friends,our aim is to have our First-day schools 
so practical in their teaching as to admit of no 
divorce betwixt morality and religion, but to have 
the best lessons thoroughly enforced by constant 
repetition, the choicest things in verse and prose, 
from Scripture and other valuable sources, well 
committed to memory. Let teachers feel the re- 
sponsibility of their work; let parents give these all 
possible help, and let spiritual minded Friends 
every where spend some of their good gospel in the 
service. Touch the child-heart on the side of re- 
ligious feeling, cultivate reverence for that which is 
good in everything, keeping always before it the 
greatness and love and perfectness of God. Jesus 
said, ‘“‘ No man, having put his hand to the plough 
and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God,” 
so let us not turn back,but make this new and power- 
ful agency an aid inthe work of our salvation. Not 
alone in preserving the youth by a more vigorous 
religious training, but by demonstrating anew the 
truth of another saying of the Master,—by arousing 
a greater interest in religion with persons of mature 
age—that “Except ye turn, and become as little 
children ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Wherever the children are gathered, 
there too should the parents be frequently found. 





BIRTHS. 
WEBSTER.—Percy J., son of Jonathan J.and Annie 
I. Webster, was born the 16th of Eighth month, 1892. 


DEATHS. 

BRIGGS.—At her late home near Troy, Doniphan Co., 
Kansas, Eighth month 22, 1892, Sarah C. Briggs, widow of 
Yardley Briggs, and daughter of Josuah ayd Rebecca 
Blakey, of Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., in the 86th year of 
her age. 

She was al! her life a consistent Friend, and for many 
years an overseer of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, but a regular attender of Frankford Particular 
Meeting, near which she resided, until removing West. In 
order to be near her children, who had settled in Nebraska, 
she removed to that State about 1878, where she continued 
to reside until three years ago, when she went to Troy, 
Kansas, to be with a sick son who soon died. Becoming 
attached to the place, she bought a farm in the neighbor- 
hood, and made it her permanent home, her only surviving 
son living with her. 
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During her residence in the West she was entirely cut 


off from the attendance of Friends’ meetings, but the sweet | 
and gentle manners and loving spirit which ever made her | 


presence a charm to all whocame within her influence, won 
for her warm and weleome association with Christians of all 
denominations to whom her simple, Friendly ways were 
most attractive. Of Sarah C. Briggs it may truly be said, 
She was good and faithful, and her work was well done. In 
laying down the frail tenement of clay, she has entered into 
the joy of her Lord. L. 


DUNN.—Eighth month 11,1892, Priscilla Dunn, daugh- 
ter of the late Nicholas Cooper, of Harford county, Mary- 
land, in the 85th year of her age; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting and Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, Ohio. 

GRISCOM.—At Jenkintown, Eighth month 22d, 1892, 
Joseph W., son of Jane W. and the late David J. Griscom, 
of Woodbury, N. J., aged 41 years. 

HORNE.—At Norwood, Pa., Eighth month 25, 1892, 
Emma C., wife of Charles J. Horne, aged 36. 
at Darby Friends’ ground. 


KENDERDINE.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Eighth 


Interment 


month 23, 1892, Thomas, son of Sarah A. and the late Ben- | 


jamin Kenderdine, of Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, 
Pa., in his 40th year. Interment at Horsham. 

LUKENS.—In Riverside, California, Second month 18, 
1892, Justus Lukens, aged 38 years, at the home of his 
parents, Comly and Lydia Lukens, formerly of Montgom- 
ery county, Pa. : 

He passed away peacefully, after 34 years of suffering 
with the asthma, which he bore with Christian fortitude. 
He was beloved by all who knew him, and many will miss 
his cheerful companionship. 


WALTON.—On the morning of Eighth month 27, 1892, 
Tazetta T., wife of Edward H. Walton, aged 65 years. 


WRIGHT.—At the home of his son-in-law, Wm. Collier, 
in Dubois, Pawnee county, Nebraska, on the 24th of Eighth 
month, 1892, George W. Wright, aged 82 years, 4 months, 
and 24 days. 

He was born in Adams county, Pa., Fourth month 1, 
1810, and emigrated with his family to Iowa, in the spring 
of 1854. He had a birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends, and was a regular attender of meetings during the 
greater part of his life. He was an earnest advocate of the 
temperance cause, as well as that of many other of the re- 
forms of the present time. He was an affectionate husband 
and father, a warm friend, and an obliging neighbor. He 
leaves four sons and three daughters, and a wide circle of 
relations and friends to cherish his memory. H. 


JOSEPH C. AND ELIZABETH R. TURNPENNY. 

A severe illness of several days closed the earthly so- 
journ of our esteemed friend Joseph C. Turnpenny, on the 
15th of Seventh month, 1892, he having nearly attained to 
the four-score years of a useful and singularly beautiful life. 


As we view him, endowed withall the tender sensibilities of | 


our human nature, blending signficantly with the sterner 
attributes, Justice, Mercy, and Truth, he was fitted for the 
discharge of important services in the community around 
him. These were performed with a conscientiousness which 
gained for him the fullest respect and confidence of those 
with whom he was thus associated. Whilst contemplating 
his death as a general bereavement, we quote from a private 
letter in reference to the event: “ It is with no common sor- 
row that we realize the removal of our valued friend J.C. T. 
Sad indeed it is to us to lose his beneficent presence, but how 
glorious for him is the blessed change! The loss to our 
Religious Society, and the various fields of labor in which he 
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participated will be felt as almost irreparable, and as we 
look around the query arises, How or where will any be 
found to succeed him in the full performance of those, to 
him, sacred obligations,—sacred, because he accepted them 
as the calls of duty. We have always looked upon him as 
one whose daily life was an exemplification of all the 
Christian virtues, faithfully fulfilling every duty as required 
of him—a life of purity and devotion to the cause of Truth, 
upholding its principles and testimonies with remarkable 
consistency—in all things giving evidence of a soul replete 
with Heavenly Love.” 

On the 25th of Seventh month, our beloved friend Eliza- 
beth R., wife of Joseph C. Turnpenny, after a lingering ill- 
ness, was released from a bed of languishing, mercifully 
permitted, we doubt not, to rejoin the dear partner of her 
joys and sorrows, whose presence was the guardian angel by 
her side as they daily journeyed along life’s pathway, in 
sweet accord in spiritual as well as temporal concerns. Her 
loving, gentle, sympathizing nature endeared her to the 
hearts of many friends; her tranquil, trusting spirit enabled 
her in childlike simplicity, when anxieties encompassed, to 
lean upon the alone Arm of power, which surely sustained 
through al! conflicts. 

In the death of these two endeared friends we can but 
feel how blessed for them thus to lay down their lives, as it 
were, upon the one altar, at the footstool of Him whom they 
had desired to serve with integrity and full purpose of heart. 
We cannot question that all is ordered in Infinite love and 
wisdom. Lovely in life, by death they were scarcely sep- 
arated. H. 

Seventh month 31, 1892. 


NOTES ON THE VISIT TO LINCOLN. 


Tue village of Lincoln (formerly Goose Creek) is in 
the midst of a rolling, well-wooded country. The 
nearest railroad is the Washington and Ohio, whose 
nearest station is Purcellville, about two miles to the 
north. The village clusters around the meeting- 
house, a brick structure, built (I believe) in 1817, and 
the successor to others of earlier erection, a stone 
house, and a log one, which are still standing, near 
by, the former now used as a dwelling, and in which 
several of the visitors were kindly lodged. There 
is a large store, with the post-office, a smaller 
branch store, two schools, smith, and other shops, 
and a number of dwellings. The meeting-house of 
the “ Orthodox” Friends, established some two or 
three years ago, is at a little distance, on the north, 
and the Springdale mansion, used for several years as 
a boarding-school, by Samuel M. Janney, is half a 
mile away,in nearly the opposite direction. The 
latter is now a summer boarding-house, the Herndon, 
and accommodated some of the visitors, in addition 
to its other guests. 


—The settlement of Loudoun county (the “ north- 
ern neck of Virginia”) was begun about 150 vears ago. 
Many of the early settlers were from eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and one of them was Jacob Janney, who 
removed to Loudoun, from Bucks couity, about 1745. 
He was the progenitor of the large Virginia family 
of this name, his son Israel being the grandfather of 
Samuel M. Janney. The Nichols family, of whom 
there are many in Loudoun, are descendants from 
Thomas and Mary Nichols, “ who came from England 
about 1816,” and who had eight children. 
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—The Monthly Meeting at Goose Creek was estab- 
lished Twelfth month 26, 1785, it having been pre- 
viously a preparative meeting, within the limits and 
forming part of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. The 
Monthly Meeting (Goose Creek) was composed of the 
preparative meetings of Goose Creek and South Fork. 


—The presence of our friend, Aaron M. Powell, of 
New York, was missed. His deep interest in such 
gatherings, his extended experience, and his friendly 
and interesting discourse, are always appreciated. 
He has been suffering somewhat in health, and was 
cautioned by his physician against undertaking the 
trip at this time. Another regretted absentee was 
Charles M. Stabler, now of Sandy Spring, who has 
also been unwell, but is better and expects to resume 
his duties at the head of Sherwood School, at the 
time appointed. Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, 
must also be mentioned in the list. He, too, felt not 
strong enough to make the trip, much to the regret 
of all. 

—The weather was dry throughout, and after the 
first two days, the temperature somewhat above the 
comfortable point. In the meeting-house, which was 
always filled, and usually crowded, it was quite warm 
during several of the mid-week sessions, the outside 
breezes dying away,and the summer sun beating 
down ardently. The evenings and mornings, how- 
ever, were delightfully cool, with a pleasant and re- 
freshing air circulating. Rain was needed for the 
corn, and the roads grew very dusty by the end of 
the week, the passing of so many vehicles as were 
needed to convey the visitors to the meetings, deep- 
ening the dust daily. 

—The tent in which dinner and supper were 
served to visitors, (and many of the home people, as, 
well), was placed beside a fine grove of old oak trees, 
across the road from the meeting-house. It was a 
large one, with two supporting poles, and gave ac- 
commodation to fourteen tables, each seating twelve 
persons. Those who were entitled to enter had 
cards of admission, with a space marked for each 
meal, which was punched out by doorkeepers. At 
the place of exit an attendant kept record of the 
number passing out. 


—The number fed at each meal averaged for the 
six days about 550, or 1,100 per day. Supplies were 
procured, in part, from Washington, and partly from 
the farms of the neighborhood. The kitchen was 
under the oversight of Rachel Townsend, the house- 
keeper of Swarthmore College, who is familiar with 
the work of feeding several hundred persons a day, 
and who gave efficient and faithful service through- 
out the week. It took per day, about 5 hams, 200 Ibs. 
of beef, 3 bushels of potatoes, 600 ears of corn, 30 
gallons of milk, and an unestimated quantity of to- 
matoes, cole-slaw, apple-sauce, etc. Each meal called 
for about 75 loaves of bread, (procured from Wash- 
ington),and there were used during the week 200 Ibs. 
of butter, 29 lbs. of coffee, 180 of sugar, and 9 of tea. 
The kitchen was placed beside the tent, under the 
trees, and was fully equipped with cook stoves, a 
portable farm engine for boiling water, a cold-storage 
room, etc. The whole department had been care- 





fully and thoroughly organized and enabled the hos- 
pitable Friends to entertain their guests promptly 
and satisfactorily. 

—Several small parties took the opportunity of 
visiting the famous cavern of Luray, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. To do this, from Lincoln, it is neces- 
sary to drive across to Berryville, on the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad. The drive, starting from Purcell- 
ville, (the nearest station to Lincoln, where teams 
could most conveniently be had), is about 15 miles 
westward, over a good but rather stony road, through 
Snicker’s Gap in the Blue Ridge, and crossing the 
Shenandoah river by an old flat-boat ferry. It is a 
picturesque trip, abounding in beautiful views, and 
was much enjoyed by the excursionists. From Ber- 
ryville south to Luray is about 50 miles, and by leav- 
ing Purcellville in the morning, and taking the train 
near noon, the afternoon opening of the cave (3 to 5 
o’clock) could be used for the visit, returning north 
by a train about 6, and driving back from Berryville 
over the mountains to the Loudoun Valley, by about 
midnight. It made a very full day, but those who 


went declared themselves well repaid. 
H.M.J. 


The following is an extract from the closing 
address of Isaac Wilson, on Sixth-day afternoon: 

“Tama firm believer in the doctrine that we 
may reach so high a point of spiritual life as to be 
able to live over again the life of our blessed Master. 
Our people, like Him, go about doing good. Their 
belief is made practical. We show our love to 
our fellow-men by relieving their distresses, bearing 
with their infirmities. It is the design of our Heav- 
enly Father that our lives shall be made divine, and 
that love shall rule supreme in the human soul. 
Young people should press on to the glorious mark, 
allowing their lives to be ruled by His love. The 
result will be a life of usefulness to our fellow-men. 
Oar lives are to be made upof efforts, not sacrifices, 
and to do his will should be our pleasure. We 
need that kind of practical Christianity which, in 
our lives, reflects the divinity within, and shows 
that Christ rules, so that when asked if we believe 
in the Divinity of Christ, our lives may speak, may 
show themselves as a repetition of the life He lived 
(not died) for us nineteen centuries ago. The 
Christ spirit is within us. If it be not there it is 
not any where. 

“ And tothe young I would say, if the call comes 
to them to take a stand in religious matters, let them 
remember that Jesus when only twelve years old 
desired to ‘be about His Father’s business,’ and 
that this desire was stronger even than his love for 
mother, and drew him away from his companions 
into the temple.” 

—During the sittings of both the Conference and 
Union there was aroused much earnestness of feel- 
ing on many points, but the expressions were tem- 
pered with moderation, yet not lacking in warmth. 
As usual the out of meeting talk was free, abounding 
in an interest that could not find time or voice in- 
side. One Friend, who attended these gatherings 
for the first time, was greatly impressed by the har- 
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mony and good feeling in the remarks. As the five 
minutes’ rule was enforced, it seemed amazing to her 
with what freedom all were held to it, and how 
beautifully all submitted. 


—The awakening to activity in some not yet called 
into service was apparent. One cultured young wo- 
man remarked that she had never before seen where 
she could work to aid the children. Now she felt 
she could at least make selections and report good 
books for libraries, her opportunity in this line 
being of the best ; also report the best authorities to 
read on the various subjects before the Union, as 
such books appeared in our larger libraries. This 
is encouraging, for in no field of labor is there 
greater need, as inthese days of abundant reading 
only the very best should be chosen. 


—Oce object of great interest that all visitors de- 
sired to see was the mansion of the late venerated 
Samuel M. Janney. It is located near by the meet- 
ing-house, the approach to it being very picturesque 
througi a line of fine old locust trees, the tall trunks 
of many of these being entwined by the scarlet 
trumpet vine. The house itself is well preserved, 
though one portion of it is over 100 years old. It is 
divided to accommodate two families, one of which 
is composed of 8S. M. J.’8 widow and her devoted 
daughter Cornelia, who, with their assistants, minis- 
tered to many guests during the week. The widow 
has reached the advanced age of 90 years, and though 
almost entirely deaf, her mind is clear, and health 
good. She welcomed her friends with a warm grasp 
of the hand and a genial smile, and was able to attend 
nearly all the meetings of the week, where, though 
not hearing the speakers, she watched attentively 
the progress of the business, reading some of the re- 
ports as they were banded to her. The visitors to 
the Janney mansion were over 300 during the week, 
each one recording his name in a book kept for the 
purpose. To many it seemed like visiting a shrine, 
so dear to the heart of Friends is the memory of 
their historian, Samuel M. Janney. 

The other part of the homestead is occupied by 
their son Phineas Janney, who with his wife and 
family entered heartily into the hospitalities of the 
occasion, lodging many Friends. Phineas is engaged 
in mercantile business, having a commodious store- 
house on the grounds which also accommodates the 
Lincoln P. O.,through which passed a large mail dur- 
ing the week of the meetings. is, Th. Fk 


—I want to send you the words of the prayer 
with which L. J. R. closed the Union. They were as 
follows : 

“As this closing hour passes away, and we realize 
the pleasant companionship that we have from day 
to day enjoyed, our hearts are lifted up in thankful- 
ness to our Heavenly Father, that he has permitted 
us to thus engage in the work which we believe he 
is calling for at our hands. O, holy and righteous 
Father, wilt thou help each one of us, as we return 
to our several homes, to realize the privilege we have 
enjoyed ; and whatever resolutions we have made, 
to do better work in the future, to be more faithful to 
that Law of Light that thou hast implanted in every 
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heart; O, that each one of us may not fail in fulfill- 
ing all that we have promised ourselves in the time 
that we have been together, and under the influence, 
—the holy influence—the sacred influence that has 
gathered around us through thy Holy Spirit ! 

“O, that none of us may lose any of the good that 
we have thus received ! And these dear young hearts, 
consecrated to thee by a renewal of their desire to 
serve thee, may they be found willing to do as thou 
biddest, and with that steadfastness of purpose, and 
with that earnestness of spirit may they, with their 
older friends, go forward in carrying on the good 
work in each yearly meeting. 

“O Holy Father, this is the necessity of every 
heart, and it is only from thee and through thy help 
that this may be done. 

“O, let it be, Father, and all praise and honor 
shall be given to thy Holy name. Amen.” 

Then followed the Clerk’s closing minute, after 
which J. W. Hutchinson closed the meeting with 
these words, which fell like a benediction on the 
precious silence: ‘‘ With a loving farewell to all, I 
adjourn this meeting in accordance with this min- 
ute.” F. M. R. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITER, 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
FRIENDS AT WEBSTER CITY. 

Tue Webster City, Iowa, Friends’ Social Conference 
met on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 21, at the 
residence of Robert Blackburn. The roll call showed 
a good attendance, and was responded to by texts of 
an appropriate character, the children being espe- 
cially well prepared. The subject for consideration, 
““ Worship,” was presented by G. E. Coale ina 
thoughtfully prepared address. 

The tendency of mankind of all races, and in all 
stages of development, to recognize an unseen, 
higher power, and do homage to its manifestations, 
was enlarged upon. The evolution of worship from 
ignorant superstition to enlightened reverence was 
briefly traced. The address was followed by expres- 
sions of unity, and the line of thought was continued 
in brief remarks from others. 

It was felt that the door had been opened wide to 
the subject ; we yet had but just touched the thresh- 
old, and it was decided to continue it at the next 
meeting, the special phase selected being, “ Friends’ 
meetings for worship and discipline.” 

An aged Friend was led to offer a few well-chosen 
words tothe children present, adapted to the com- 
prehension of the youngest, feelingly urging them to 
avoid evil companions, and do nothing in childhood 
that would leave a sting for old age. 

The next meeting will be held the third First-day 
in Ninth month, at the residence of J. R. White. 
Subject to be presented by Mary C. White. 

M.C. W. 


‘“* Love with patience; hath not God done so to 
thee? Endure with patience; for the end at the 
furthest is yet near.” 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Bucks QUARTERLY Mgetine was held at Falls, on 
the 25th ult. A report in the Newtown Enterprise 
says: The meeting was not quite so largely attended 
as it usually is. Perhaps the approaching rain might 
have deterred some from attending. It was rather 
after the usual hour before the meeting became suffi- 
ciently settled to enable Ellison Newport, of Hors- 
ham, to address it on the subject of our being thankful 
for the many blessings we enjoy. He encouraged all 
to praise the Lord for his goodness. He was followed 
by Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, who referred to 
“good old Simeon” being ready to depart in peace, 
after he had seen the Babe of Bethlehem. Then 
Anna Smith, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, made 
some beautiful and appropriate remarks. She was 
followed by Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, Long Island, 
and Samuel §. Ash, of Race Street, and also by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. A proposition was then made to close 
the partitions, which, after a few encouraging re- 
marks by Walter Laing and Watson Tomlinson, was 
done, and the usual quarterly meeting business was 
transacted about as it has been ever since 1736 (156 
years ago), when it was agreed that the quarterly 
meeting should alternate between Wrightstown, 
Buckingham, Falls, and Middletown, on the same 
days they are now held, viz, the last fifth-day in the 
month. The committee on the subject of meeting 
and transacting the business without closing the par- 
titions made a favorable report, but as some Friends 
of both sexes are not yet quite prepared for that, it 


was agreed to refer it to the consideration of next 
quarter. 


—A conference on Temperance, under the author- 
ity of the Temperance Committee of Abington Quar- 
terly meeting, was held at Gwynedd meeting-house, 
on First-day afternoon, the 28th ult., at 3 o’clock. In 
the absence of Sarah C. James, clerk of the commit- 
tee, Carrie A. Lukens acted as clerk. Isaac Roberts, 
of Conshohocken, made the principal address. He 
urged the necessity of continually pressing the evils 
of intemperance upon public attention, in order to 
increase the number of those who saw the need of 
more energetic action against it. In response to an 
inquiry, he said he approved of Local Option as a 
beginning of Prohibition. Howard M. Jenkins re- 
marked upon the growth of Total Abstinence princi- 
ples, and the fact that the great weight of the liquor- 
using class was now constituted in this country by 
people of foreign birth. Charles Bond made an 
earnest address, and Mary H. Forman read some se- 
lections pertinent to the objects of the meeting. 
Partly on account of inadequate notice, the meeting 
was not so large as it might have been, but the pro- 
ceedings were interesting and edifying. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A SWARTHMORE GATHERING.—At the recent meetings at 
Lincoln, Va., all who had been at any time connected with 
Swarthmore College as managers, teachers, students, or 
otherwise, were invited by Profs. Holcomb and Price to 
meet on Third-day afternoon, at 5 o'clock, in the hall ad- 
joining the meeting-house. The occasion was entirely 
social, and formed a pleasant reunion. The names of 67 
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were taken as being present, (some others were subse- 
quently added), and it was found that every class but that 
of 1885 (when only four graduated), was represented. 
Upon adjourning, the company walked two by two to the 
dining tent, forming quite an extended procession. On 
Sixth-day afternoon, after the final adjournment of the 
conference, a Swarthmore group was formed in front of 
the Samuel M. Janney mansion, and photographed by a 
Washington artist. 





IMPROVEMENT AT ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The 
committee in charge of Abington Friends’ Boarding School, 
Jenkintown, Pa., are erecting an addition to the school 
building, in order to provide room for a gymnasium. The 
work is progressing rapidly, and will probably be ready for 
use at the opening of the school, on Ninth month 12. There 
will also be a new room fitted up as a laboratory, to provide 
additional facilities for the study of chemistry. 

GUILFORD CoLLEGE, NoRTH CAROLINA.—The (“ ortho- 
dox”) Friends of North Carolina have this as their chief 
educational institution. It is located at New Garden, and 
is the outgrowth of a large boarding-school formerly main- 
tained there. The President is L. Lyndon Hobbs. A 
recent report says that there were 96 in the college de- 
partment last year, and 110 in the less advanced classes. 
119 of these were Friends. The senior class had 13 mem- 
bers, of whom 11 graduated. An endowment fund of 
$50,000 has been recently raised. One of the most inter- 
esting features connected with the institution is an effort 
made among the women of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing to give aid to young girls who desire to study. A re- 
cent report says 14 were kept in the college throughout the 
past year, and otbers part of the year, at a minimum cost. 
“Tt is through the cottage system that this can be accom- 
plished”. 








CoMMITTEE WorK.—The Educational Committee of 
(Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting will meet to-day, (3d in- 
stant), to consider the situation of the work in its charge. 
The Committee on the John M. George Bequest was called 
together yesterday, 2nd instant. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


Tue Paciric Coast MEETINGS.—A contribution to the 
Philadelphia) Friend, Eighth month 27, gives some details 
of the visits of Jonathan E. Rhoads and Ephraim Smith to 
meetings on the Pacific Coast. After speaking of a small 
but satisfactory meeting at Portland, Oregon, the account 
proceeds : 

“From Portland to Newberg on the 16th. On First-day, 
the 17th, they attended a meeting at Dayton, about eight 
miles distant. This was a small company, not much like a 
Friends’ meeting; but after attention had been called to 
our mode of worship, the meeting became more quiet, and 
J. E. R. had a full opportunity to preach the gospel. In the 
evening they attended the meeting at Newberg, held in the 
Fair Building, about three hundred being present. Sing- 
ing was engaged in while the company were gathering. 
After a time of silence, J. E. R. appeared in prayer, and 
afterward was favored in testimony. John Henry Douglass, 
the appointed pastor, asked a blessing upon the strangers, 


| and that the word rightly preached might be blessed. 


“On the 22d were at Marion, and on the 23d attended 
two meetings at Salem. In the morning opportunity was 
given J. E. R. to relieve his mind, which he was enabled to 
do to the satisfaction of those who retain any attachment 
to the doctrines as held by Friends in former times. The 
meeting in the evening was exceedingly trying. In addi* 





tion to singing, the organ was kept at work in connection 
with it, and the sermon and other exercises of the pastor 
far from comforting. At one stage of the proceedings, the 
pastor said : ‘We will now have silence, and if the strangers 
or any one else had anything to say, he hoped they would 
be faithful.’ After a very brief silence, singing was again 
called for.” 

After some further details, the contribution concludes : 
“The attendance of many meetings has been accompanied 
with deep exercise, and at times distress. It is sad to find 
bodies of professing Friends adopting doctrines and prac- 
tices out of which the Society of Friends was called.” 


NorTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.—This yearly 
meeting held its sessions at High Point, N. C., last month, 
beginning on the 10th. Among the visitors, with minutes, 
was George Grubb, from Dublin Yearly Meeting, Ireland. 
The minute of Dublin Yearly Meeting, expressing regret 
that two of the American yearly meetings had changed 
their names from Religious Society of Friends to Friends’ 
Church, was read, and “several Friends expressed the same 
regret and heartily united with the minute.” The com- 
mittee on evangelistic work reported and was encouraged 
to continue, $200 being appropriated from the yearly meet- 
ing funds, and as much more raised by subscription. Ap- 
peals were made for help to build new meeting-houses at 
Fort Bush, and in Yadkin county. Mary C. Woody, who 
has been on a religious visit to England, returned her 
minute. David E. Samson and his wife Emma were set at 
liberty to make a similar visit to Great Britain. The meet- 
ing, in joint session, considered the subject ofPeace. It 
agreed to join in the proposed conference of yearly meet- 
ings, (the “Orthodox” bodies of the Western States) and 
appointed ten delegates thereto. 

“The reading of tfe statistical report showed that many 
of our members are still implicated in the cultivation, sale, 
or use of tobacco, and some use strépg drink otherwise than 
asamedicine. Deep regret was expressed that such should 
be the case, and a number of Friends felt sure that as long 
as such practices are tolerated among us many of our mem- 
bers will not be faithful in attending meetings and reading 
the Holy Scriptures.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

So many friends have desired a copy of the lines 

written by our friend Samuel M. Janney, long ago, 

and recited at the conference at Lincoln, Va., that I 

send a copy of the entire poem for publication, if you 

think it advisable. A. E. 
Mullica Hill, N. J., Eighth month 22. 


THE RE-UNION OF FRIENDS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
THERE'S not a moment half so sweet, 
So fraught with heart-felt union, 
As that when friends long sever’d meet, 
And join in blest communion. 


Let others boast the sparkling bowl, 
Or music’s softest breathing, 

Or ardent strive for glory’s goal, 
Their brows with laurels weaving. 


Those eyes with rapture sparkling bright 
Can more impart of pleasure,— 

Those soothing accents more delight, 
Than music’s softest measure. 


Why should I strive for glory’s prize, 
Each care of life increasing ? 
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Or seek in wealth and fame to rise, 
And toil thro’ life increasing ? 


The bards have said, and well might say, 
This world’s not worth the winning, — 
Its joys continual fade away, 
Its toils are still beginning. 


But ah! there is a blest retreat, 
To sooth each wounded feeling, 
Where hearts expand in converse sweet, 
Their inmost thoughts revealing. 


Where pale disease, with reckless sway, 
Each flower of joy is stealing; 

And sorrow, like a wintry day, 
Affection’s buds congealing. 


Then love and friendship rising bright, 
Display each scene fresh blooming, 

Like spring’s bright smile, with joyous light, 
Fair Nature’s face illuming. 


Should disappointment’s angry frown 
Of other gifts bereave me, 

Should fortune’s sun in clouds go down, 
And heartless friends all leave me: 


If then some kindred soul remain, 
Each gloomy moment cheering, 
The seeming loss I’ll count but gain, 
Our hearts the more endearing. 


True love is like the diamond's glow, 
In darkest hours still shining,— 
To cheer the heart and soothe its woe, 

When fortune’s sun’s declining. 


THE BABIES’ PROTEST. 
BABY BRIGHTEYES: 
“ We are three babies, earnestly protesting 
Against the things which torture us and kill. 
We'll try to make our story interesting—” 
All (sweetly )—‘' We will.” 


Baby Goldenhair: 
“When riding in our carriage clever, 
Please keep the sun out of our eyes so blue ; 
It hurts us, and may spoil our sight forever—” 
All (pleadingly )}—“ Please do.” 


Baby Sweetheart : 
“Tn case we’re being brought up on a bottle, 
(Against which fraud we kick with all our might) 
Please watch it so ourselves we do not throttle.” 
All (thoughtfully )—* Please do.” 


B. B.—‘“‘And keep it clean ; don’t let the milk get soured 
By being churned while riding in the sun. 

If ‘infant food’ is not with zest devoured—”’ 
All (decidedly )—‘“‘ Give none.” 


B. G.—“ In summer keep us cool and bathe us often, 
Or else we’ll be real angels in the sky, 

Then when you see us in our little coffin—” 
All (sorrowfully)—‘“ You'll ery.” 


3. S.—“* We don’t want cruel nurses to neglect us, 
And call us‘ little nuisances—no good 

Our mammas ought to care for and protect us—”’ 
All (lovingly )}—‘“ They should.” 


B. G.—“ We don’t want folks to trot, rock, dance, or 
jounce us 
Till we throw up from being sea-sick made ; 





| 
We don’t like men to toss us high and bounce us—” | 


All (shiveringly )}—‘‘ We're 'fraid.” 

B. S.—“ Strange women mustn’tsay, whene’er they greet us : 
We're * too, too sweet to live,’ and at us fly, 

Like Robin Hood’s big wolf, and play they’ll eat us—” 
All (fearfully )—‘* We cry!” 


B. B.—“ When women, making faces, say to charm us: 
‘Oo ’ittle pittie totsie wootsie 00,’ 
They seem so soft—or crazy,—they alarm us—” 


All (affrightedly )}—“ Boo hoo!” 


B. G.—“ We don’t want clothing tight enough to bind us 
So we can’t kick to make our bodies strong ; 

And we don’t like small sisters forced to mind us--” 
All (sympathetically )—* That’s wrong.” 


B. S.—“‘ When we grow big we’ll pay you more than double 
For all the care your duty ’tis to show— 
And we won't ever say you are a trouble—” 
All (tenderly)—“ Oh no!” 
—H. C. Dodge, in Goodall’s Sun. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF LA FAYETTE, 


A sricut day, in the early afternoon, a small party 
consisting of the writer, friend R , and another 
friend, took the tramway for the Place de la Nation, 
intending a visit to the grave of the distinguished 
Frenchman whose name is held in such affectionate 
memory in the United States. The Picpus Cemetery, 
which contains the grave of La Fayette, receives 
very brief mention in the larger guide books, and 
being of small size (containing only about three un- 
dred graves), it is not much visited by tourists and 
other sight-seers. The cemetery forms a part of a 
large religious establishment whose official title is 
“The Fathers of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary,” and which consists of a | 
seminary for young men, a convent for women, and | 
a school for the education of young girls, the daugh- 
ters of workingmen. 

The whereabouts of the burial-place of La Fay- | 
ette is so little a matter of common knowledge, that | 
it was sometime before we found a friend who gave 
us the information desired. Aside from the ceme- | 
tery which contains the grave of the man who aided 
cur country in achieving its independence, the con- 
vent and garden of the Picpus establishment were to 
me a matter of curiosity and interest as the scene of 
several remarkable chapters in Victor Hugo’s “ Les 
Misérables.” It was here that Jean Valjean, the cen- | 
tral figure of that sombre romance, and the little girl 
Cosette, narrowly escaped from the pursuing city po- 
lice by scaling the high wall of the garden by the 
aid of a rope cut from a swinging lamp; and it was 
here that the two unfortunates found for a time a | 
refuge, the man in becoming assistant to the old gar- 
dener and the girl in the boarding-school adjoining. 
Lovers of Hugo will also recall these chapters as con- 
taining a charming description of the little girls of 
the pensionnat,a description prompted by that sym- 
pathy with children which so often finds expression 
in this author’s writings. 

It was, therefore, with lively interest that we in- 
quired the way to the Picpus establishment. Our 
friend R—— eapecially, whose desire to see the tomb 





| friend R 
_ French much more readily from the printed page 
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of the French general had been the origin of the 
idea of the visit, seemed full of pleasant anticipa- 
tions, and the best of humor. Prompted by this, no 
doubt, he returned a short distance to say with a smile 
to a woman door-keeper of whom we had inquired 
the way: “I am an American, and I have a great ad- 
miration for the character of La Fayette.” The wo- 
man, who was quite ready to talk, replied in voluble 
French that she was much pleased to learn what 
Monsieur had told her; that her husband had been 


| some years in South America; that he had often 


spoken to her of that grand country, but that for her 
part she would of course prefer the United States as 
a place to live, etc.,etc. It was evident that our 
, who had told us that he understood 


than from the life, was not seizing the drift of the 
good body’s discourse, and that he was more than 


| satiefied with her answer, for he began to take leave 
| before she had entirely finished, and said, as we 
| walked on: “ Well, I understood about four words 


out of all that. That’s the trouble with these French 


| people; you ask a question in four words and they 


answer you in forty.” 
To see the Picpus cemetery, it is first necessary 


| to pass through the large convent garden, perhaps 


150 yards long and twenty or thirty wide, surrounded 


| by high walls, and traversed from end to end bya 


pleasantly shaded walk. Near the end, a gateway to 
the right leads into the upper end of the cemetery, 
which is also surrounded by high walls and is, per- 


| haps, one-third the length of thegarden and nearly 


as wide. As we advanced on the gravel walk to- 
wards the other end of the cemetery, our eyes were 


| greeted with the sight of a large and handsome 


United States flag planted over a double slab of gray 
stone. This, as we had already guessed, was the 
tomb of La Fayette and his wife. A parchment tag 


| showed that the flag had been placed there by Ameri- 


cans, of Washington, and bore the date“ 4 July, 
1892.” The excellent woman who conducted us said 
that for three years past a fresh flag had been placed 
in the same position on this date. Close by in the 
same lot are the graves of La Fayette’s son, named 
George Washington, and those of two daughters. 
Although surrounded by the city, one could hardly 
imagine a more secluded spot; the high walls and 


| the neighboring gardens do not permit the uproar of 


the streets to penetrate there, and it seemed a fit 


| resting-place for one who lived a long and useful life, 


filled with the most stirring events,and who ren- 
dered great public service to his own country and to 


| our own in the midst of bloody contentions of par- 


ties and nations. He died in 1834, ten years after his 
famous visit to the United States, and his memory 
will always be guarded there with affection, not so 
much for his military achievements in the cause of 
our independence, but because, as he wrote in his 
memoirs, his heart was enrolled in that cause from 


| the first news of the revolt of the colonies. 


Looking through a small barred gate at the end of 
the cemetery, one sees a small enclosure, surrounded 
by the same high walls, and thickly planted with 
cypress and other evergreens. This small enclosure, 
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the original cemetery of the convent, is sometimes 
called the Cemetery of the Guillotined,and has a mel- 
ancholy history. During the latter days of the 
Reign of Terror, in 1794, the neighboring Place de la 
Nation (then known as the Place du Tréne) was the 
common place of execution, and the bodies of the 
victims were here interred in long ditches. A tablet 
over the gateway records the fact that 1,306 persons 
lie buried here. Their names are said to be engraved 
on tablets of black marble, placed within the enclos- 
ure, but these we did not see. The place is now the 
private property of the Prince of Salm-Kirbourg, one 
of whose ancestors was among the victims of the 
scaffold. 

On taking our way back through the garden, I 
was interested to observe the garden and the con- 
vent, and to compare them mentally with Victor 
Hugo’s descriptions in the work mentioned above. 
Full of admiration for the art which can thus make 
the printed page stand so well in place of the reality, 
and for the genius which can plan and execute a 
work on such a grand scale, I concluded to ask the 
woman if she knew if the book had made the con- 
vent of the Picpus known to so many people in all 
foreign lands? As near as can be recalled, this con- 
versation (in French) ensued : 

“ The convent here is very old, is it not?” (This 
to open conversation; the establishment dates back 
to 1611, but the buildings were almost entirely de- 
stroyed during the great revolution.) 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ You know, without doubt, the work by Victor 
Hugo—* Les Misérables” ? 

“Yes, Monsieur, and I do not like it. I have had 
the two big volumes in my hands, but I do not like 
Monsieur Hugo. He had a great imagination; he 
wrote and wrote, and all that be said was in the 
clouds.” 

“You mean that his descriptions of the convent 
and garden are not exact?” 

“ Yes, indeed, Monsieur, they are not true. He 
never saw any more of the convent than you do now, 
Monsieur, and how could he tell what they do in- 
side?” 

“ He tells us that the old gardener always kept a 
bell strapped to his leg in order to warn the nuns, 
who were forbidden contact with men.” 

“ Yes; that would be like the cows in Switzerland 
who carry a bell at tieir necks—you understand, 
Monsieur? I am making fun of him.” 

“Oh yes, perfectly.” 

It was vot difficult to find the reason why Victor 
Hugo’s description of the convent has given offense 
to its present inmates. As many will remember, 
there are accounts given of the almost incredible se- 
verities practiced by the nuns in their (to us mis- 
taken) belief that self-inflicted austerities are in them- 
selves acts of righteousness. It is also related of the 
burial of a nun beneath the altar of the convent 
chapel, in defiance of sanitary considerations, while 
an empty coffin was sent through the streets to the 
cemetery to deceive the city authorities. I have not 
had opportunity to search for confirmation of Hugo’s 
statements as to the severities of discipline practiced 








at the convent of the Picpus. Perhaps it is here as 
with the story of Jean Valjean’s condemnation to 
slavery in the galleys for a jong term of years for the 
theft of a loaf of bread. A German historian, who 
has taken pains to investigate the matter, assures us 
that no such extreme punishment for such a misdeed 
existed in France at the time named by the author. 

To my mind, however, discoveries of this kind do 
not detract from the value of a work such as “Les 
Misérables.” Such a work isa better picture of by-gone 
customs than many a work aiming at entire accuracy. 
Alfred de Vigny’s romance, “Cing-Mars,” which I 
have just read with much pleasure, and Merimée’s 
“Chronique du Régne de Charles 1X,” are two other 
works written with the same purpose, namely, the 
representation of “ truth in the observation of human 
nature, and not the authenticity of facts.” 

After leaving the convent and congratulating each 
other upon a very pleasant and not unprofitable 
visit, we left friend R , and took the tramway 
homewards. TAs d, 

Paris, Eighth month 15, 1892. 


“ MY WORK AS PHYSICIAN.” 

Tue following essay, read at the Hampton, Va., anni- 
versary, First month 19, 1892, by Dr. Susan La 
Flesche, class of ’86, will interest our readers, from 
the fact that she is one of the Indian race who 
has educated herself and is now working amongst 
them, no doubt to theiy uplifting. Dr. La Flesche 
said : 

My friends, it is always pleasant to me to come 
home to Hampton at any time, but it is still more 
pleasant to come and report my work among my peo- 
ple. After I graduated at Hampton, in ’86,I took a 
three years’ course in the Woman’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia. I graduated there in ’89 and then 
took a four months’ course in the Woman’s Hospital. 
Then I went to the Omaha Agency, which is in 
Nebraska, about sixty miles from the city of Omaha, 
to practice medicine amung the people of my own 
tribe. 

The practice of medicine among the Indians is 
very different from that among the whites. The 
Omaha reservation is thirty miles long and fifteen 
miles broad. My practice covers that extent of 
country. The roads are very bad and the Indians 
are scattered all over the reservation. I found I 
should have to do a great deal of traveling, so I 
bought a horse, keeping it in the Government 
stables. 

I had received the appointment from the Govern- 
ment of physician to the Government boarding 
school at the Agency. [ began to work at theschool, 
not supposing I should have much work outside it 
in the tribe. There was another physician there 
But I found that I had most of his practice in three 
months’ time, for I understood their language and 
they felt I was one of them, so I had the advantage. 
After he left I had all the tribe on my hands. 

There are 1,244 of the Omahas. They are now 
civilized, living in frame houses built by themselves, 
and have excellent farms. But they live at great dis- 

, tances apart. I wassoon obliged to purchase a buggy 
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and team, for the roads are so bad that a single horse 
cannot be driven in a wagon, and after trying for 
some time to go about on horseback, I broke so 
many bottles and thermometers that I had to give 
that up. 

I will give you a report of my work for the last six 
months. Some days I have my hands full. Many 
drop into my office. I have a very comfortable office 
built by Government. They come for many things 
besides medicine; for help in businecs matters, or 
questions of law and advice in personal affairs. I 
have to take a hand in their politics, too, for they 
need help of all kinds from any one who can give it. 

Last summer from July to Angust and September 
I had many patients. I went ont visiting them every 
day, starting by seven or eight in the morning, driv- 
ing six miles in one direction, and a great many more 
before getting back at noon. Then starting out again, 
it would often be eight, or sometimes ten o’clock at 
night before I got back, with my horses tired out. 

Diseases among the Indians are different in some 
ways from what they are among whites. They are 
very apt to run into epidemics. For instance: one 
person will have sore eyes, and almost immediately 
every woman and child in the tribe will have the 
same trouble. Last fall a number had it, but I told 
them how to use separate basins and towels, and 
many were saved from it. Then almost every one 
had winter colds, and then in December, January, 
and February came the “grippe”. I was out every day 
through three months in all weathers. One Indian 
man came to me and said: “ We are very grateful to 
you for coming to see us when we are sick, but we 
wish you wouldn’t go out in stormy weather. It 
will be too much for you.” I told him I had to, for 
that was my duty, and he said no more. 

I will give you an illustration of one case that 
occurred last winter. Word came to me late one 
night that a young woman, a returned Hampton 
student, was very ill. She bad had consumption for 
ayear and had taken the “grippe”. I started early 
next morning, the mercury down to twenty degrees 
below zero, and drove six miles to her home. I 
found a one-room house ; the whole family occupied 
it. Thesick girl was lying in one corner of it, but 
the family had given upone quarter of the room to 
her. It was a pathetic sight, but no one at Hampton 
would need feel ashamed of that quarter of the 
room. Her bed had sheets and pillow-cases. Photo- 
graphs of Hampton buildings and teachers were 
fastened thickly on the wall. A clock ticked on a 
shelf in the corner. The girl and everything in her 
quarter of the room were clean and neat as could be. 

When I saw her I did not think she could live 
through the day. She looked up at me, but couldn’t 
speak. I asked the family why I hadn’t been sent 
for sooner.’ They said they could not send. Her 
husband could not leave her alone, as there was no 
one else to lift her and care for her, and the old 
mother was blind. After giving her stimulants, she 
revived enough to tell me about herself. She bad 
had no food for four days. I left medicine for her, 
which was all I had with me. Then I had to drive 


nine or ten miles across the reservation to see other 











patients, and could not get back to the school till 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Then I got a sled and 
drove back to her house, with two other students,tak- 
ing with us milk, eggs, and beef. We cooked a meal 
for the family as well as for her, and stayed as long 
as we could. The girls who went with me were both 
teachers in the school and had to get back for their 
work. Afterthat I went every day to see her as 
long as she lived ; sometimes twice a day, often stay- 
ing to cook a meal for the family. She lived two 
weeks. As four persons were sick in my family at 
the time, I could not get there the day she died till 
too late to see her. They told me she had asked for 
me. The Hampton students I took out first to see 
her and other Hampton students did much for her 
comfort. 

Some months I have a great deal of practice,others 
notso much. Last November I had only fifty-four 
patients. In December one hundred and twenty. 
In the last six months I have had over six hundred 
and forty patients, not counting those who came to 
my office for simple treatment, but those whom I 
have visited. The distance being so great I cannot 
see all of them as often as I wish—sometimes only 
once in two or three days, when I would call three 
times a day if it were possible. 

This is but a brief report, but it will show you 
that there is great need of work in many different 
directions.—Southern Workman. 


We must needs disorder ourselves, if we look 
only at our losses.— Wm. Penn. 





Every man’s powers have relation to some kind 


| of work ; and whenever he finds that kind of work 


which he can do best—that to which his powers are 
best adapted—he finds that which will give him the 
best development, and that by which he can best 
build up, or make, his manhood.—J. G. Holland. 





Errects oF THE CoLoRADO OverFLow.—The won- 
derful results of irrigation have been shown in a 
most remarkable manner by a freak of the Colorado 
river. Last year the mystery of Salton Lake at- 
tracted the attention and wonder of the State until 
its source was found ina break in the river bank. 
This year a phenomenon not loss wonderful is to be 
seen in the same region. The desert has been trans- 
formed. The bare sands that have made the region 
terrible to travelers and stockmen have given place 
to verdure. Underbrush has covered the country in 
the line of the inundation, and where only the hardi- 
est of desert plants could before maintain a precari- 
ous struggle for existence, luxuriant vegetation now 
covers the land. 

The day may come when the present Colorado 
desert will be reckoned among the most productive 
land in California. There was a time when the 
plains of Kern and Tulare were held but little more 
in esteem than is the desert of to-day. The magic 
power of irrigation has transformed the old alkali 
plains into a garden, and it will do as much for the 
dreaded Colorado desert.— Madera (Cal) Mercury. 
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A WONDERFUL MAGNET. 


PrRoBABLY the largest and strongest magnet in the 
world is that at Willett’s Point, New York. It came 
to be made by accident. Major King happened to 
see two large fifteen-inch Dahlgren guns lying unused 
side by side on the dock. 

He immediately conceived the idea that a magnet 
of enormous power could be constructed by means 
of these cannon, with sub-marine cable wound 
around them. 

“The magnet, which stands about ten feet from 
the ground, is eighteen feet long, and has eight miles 
of cable wound about the upper part of the guns. It 
takes a force of twenty-five thousand pounds to pull 
off the armature. A crowbar applied to the magnet 
required the combined force of four strong men to 
tear it away. A seemingly impossible experiment 
was performed with some fifteen-inch cannon-balls. 
They were solid, and as much as a strong man could 
lift; yet the magnet held several of them suspended 
in the air, one under the other. 

“The most interesting experiment was the test 
made of a non-magnetic watch. Ever since the great 
railroads of the country have compelled their em- 
ployees to provide themselves with time-pieces that 
would not be affected by the magnetism generated by 
the car tracks, there has been much speculation as to 
whether such a watch could be made, and a sharp 
rivalry has been going on between the American and 
Swiss manufacturers. The test was highly satisfac- 
tory. The magnet was so powerful that an ordinary 
watch was stopped stock still as soon as it came 
within three feet of it, while an American non-mag- 
netic watch was for ten minutes held in front of the 
magnet, and it did not vary the hundredth part of a 
second, 

“An amusing experiment was made with a sledge- 
hammer. When one tried to wield it in a direction 
opposite to the magnet, he felt as though he were 
trying to hit a blow with a long feather in a gale of 
wind.” —Selected. 


Many are pleased and drawn by Paul’sexpression, 
“T am become all things to all men.” It is a line in 
which they would like to follow him, and they often 
do so by a compliance with the habits of behavior 
and speech which are of the world worldly. It is to 
be noticed that when Paul ventured on this danger- 
ous ground he went there with the highest end: 
“That I might by all means save some.” And even 
then it requires a high degree of grace to venture on 
this ground with any safety. It is the man whose 
Christianity has become pervasive and instinctive, so 
that it constitutes a kind of personal atmosphere, 
who can venture to meet outsiders on the outside 
ground, and run no risks. For those who have at- 
tained to less than this, a measure of “ Christian 
singularity,” as the Puritans called it, will be quite in 
place. Be sure the world never will be won to the 


gospel by the card-playing, theatre-going, and general 
frivolity of feeble-faithed Christians. It is too well 
able to take the measure of that type of Christianity. 
—S. S. Times. 
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THE thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 

Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real. — Lowell. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A NEW volume of John G. Whittier’s poems is about to ap- 
pear. It will include all written since the publication of 
“St. Gregory’s Guest,” in 1886, and is to have the title, “At 
Sundown.” 

—Dr. Henry Barrows, chairman of the general commit- 
tee on religious congresses in connection with the World's 
Fair, reports a very favorable response to the plan of hold- 
ing a parliament of religions, next year, from Eighth month 
25, to Ninth month 3. From Iceland to Australia scholars 
of all religious faiths are locking forward with great inter- 
est to the convention. A large representation is promised 
from Japan. The journals and missionaries and many of 
the native scholars of India are discussing the plans with 
growing interest and favor. Numerous additions have been 
made to the advisory council, among them Dr. Waldenstrom, 
of the Swedish parliament, Dr. Hjattalin of Iceland, Moku- 
rai Shimaji, a leading Buddhist scholar of Tokyo ; Professor 
James Bryce, George William Curtis, George W. Cable, 
President Dwight of Yale, Presldent Schurman of Cornell, 
and the eloquent P. C. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta. 

The portrait of Columbus which is to appear on the 
World’s Fair souvenir coins, will be copied from an etching 
by Focilion, copied from the original painting by Luardo 
now in the possession of Dr. di Orchi of Como, and which 


is believed to be the only authentic portrait of Columbus in 
existence. 


—Tennessee, it is said, has decided to replace the ex- 
pelled convicts in the mines. Apparently she is disposed to 
go right on leasing out her felons to the highest responsible 
bidder, rather than part with the money that a new prison 
would cost. In that case Tennessee is fairly entitled to the 
dunce-cap as the dullest pupil in the school of experience. 

-The New York Tribune furnishes this note about the 
early days of Major J. W. Powell, director ef the United 
States Geological Survey : ‘‘ When only twelve years old he 
took charge of his father’s business affairs on a farm of 
sixty acres, the head of the family having become so en- 
grossed in abolition work as to neglect everything else. 
Much of his early study was conducted while driving ox 
teams with wheat to market fifty or sixty miles away. 
These trips were taken a dozen times a year.” 


-To a caller from the Boston Advertiser oftice who 
asked him what literary work he is busying himself with 
at present, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes replied: “I dic- 
tate to my secretary two or three hours a day some things 
which I wish to remember, and which others may be in- 
terested in later on. The dictation is the material for my 
‘Reminiscences,’ which I have decided to finish while my 
physical health and mind remain unimpaired. Outside of 
this work, a synonyme for my daily life is idling and rest- 
ing. Iread with increasing difficulty more or less from 
books and newspapers.” 

—Robert Chison, aged 85 years, was once a slave on a 
Louisiana plantation, and since the war has lived in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He is now caring for the daughter of his 
old master at his home in that city, who is an invalid and 
in poverty. 
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-Boys stole the brass sliding panels, throuch which 
the conductor collects fares, of a number of cars of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company at New York, ani sold 
them at five cents a pound. 

—An article written by a Mr. Baden, which appears in 
the last proceedings of the British Zodlogical Socicty, siys 
that the days of the giraffe are numbered. A few you's 
ago, he says, herds of 70 or 80 were common in jiits 
of Africa, while a herd 
herd.— Exchange. 


of 19 is now considered a laige 


—The London Lancet issues a word of warning to long- 
distance bicycle racers, alluding particularly to the carricrs 
of dispatches. It says: “In some instances such is the 
tension that the man literally propels himself in what may 
be called blindness. His legs work automatically, and his 
course is directed in a manner very little different.” It 
adds that a man is not an engine of iron and steel, and that 
if he treats himself as one he will soon become an engine so 
disabled that his better self will fall into death before he 
has reached what in others, better trained, would be the 
prime period of vital strength and activity. 


Pieces of natural iron have been found in Arizona, 
near the Cajion Diablo, which possess an extraordinary 
hardness, and contain small cavities which are filled with 
a black substance in which are diamonds, some half a milli- 
meter in diameter. The specimens of natural iron appear 
to be of meteoric origin. The occurrence of the diamond 
in natural iron, whether of meteoric origin or not, is an ex- 
tremely interesting fact. 

—The nose of the original Society-with-the-Long Name 
is now hopelessly out of joint. If you write to Charles 
Eliot, 50 State street, Boston, he will send you the plans and 
specifications of “The Society for the Purpose of Holding 
and Opening to the Public Beautiful and Historical Places 
in Massachusetts.” — Hartford Courant. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE spread of the cholera in Europe, and quarantine prep- 
aration to keep it out of this country, have formed the 
most important item of news, the past week. The city of 
Hamburg, Germany, has been the most severely afflicted 
place outside of Russia, and business there is practically 
suspended, while many of the people have left to avoid 
the disease. On the 30th ult., there were reported 810 new 
cases, and 319 deaths. (The population of the city is less 
than half that of Philadelphia.) Cases are reported in 
Berlin, Antwerp, Brussels, Havre, and at some of the 
seaports in England. At St. Petersburg the number of 
cases increases, and the mortality in the famine districts of 
Russia continues very great. 


Tue deaths in this city, last week, numbered 472, 
which is 59 more than during the previous week, and 95 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Among the principal causes were: Cholera infantum, 69 ; 
consumption of the lungs, 43; diphtheria, 13; dysentery, 
8; typhoid fever, 12; inflammation of the lungs, 15; in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels, 13; 
cough, 6. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON came on the 3ist ult. to the home 
of Whitelaw Reid, near New York City, and spent a day 
there, returning then to the Adirondacks. 


whooping 


A DISPATCH from London, on the 30th, says, “a railway 
train has arrived in Jerusalem from Jaffa, the railway be- 
tween the two places having been completed.” 

THREE transatlantic steamers were detained atthe New 
York Quarantine Station, on the 30th ult., being the first 
under the new regulations prescribing a detention of from 





two to five days. These were the Friesland, of the Red 
Star Line, from Antwerp; the Circassia, of the Anchor 
Line, from Glasgow, and the Veendam, of the Netherland. 
American Line, from Rotterdam. A thorough inspection 
was made, and no cases of cholera were found. Quarap- 
tine rules have been adopted for vessels entering the Dela. 
wire, and at all the seaports of the United States. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day Schoo] 
Un'on will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Fifteenth 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 9, at 
8 ovlovck. The following question will be discussed 
‘“Wirct methods shall be used to make the Union fulfil! its 
proper measure of usefulness?” The discussion to be 
it by Mary McAllister. All Friends are cordially in- 
vite | to be present. 7 


onen 


Davip L. LUKENS, | (4,44 
SaRaAH M. Hotcomp, | ~°'** 


* * Religi. us meetings are now held as usual at Ninth 
and Spruce sti ets, on First- and Fifth-days, at 10.30 a. m. 
The company o: Friends is always welcome. 

*.* The Uniti d evening meetings will be resumed to- 
morrow at 7.30 p. m.,at Girard Avenue meeting-house 
Let each one feel the duty resting on him to be in at- 
tendanee as regulariy as may be during the season. 

*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at East Branch mecting-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 
10, at 10a.m. Catrringes will meet the 6a. m. train from 
Philadelphia to Imlaystewn, due at 8.11 a.m. Will be glad 
to have mem!crs of othe: Unions meet with us; all are wel- 
come. Wma. WALTON, lan 

SALLIE T. Biack, ) “letks: 

*,* A religious mee > will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day, Ninth mont! 4, at 3 p. m. 

This is the opening meeting of the season ; it is earnestly 
desired that ministering Friends, contributors to the Home, 
and all interested persons will give us their presence during 
these meetings, which occur on the first First-day of each 
month, at3 p.m. On behalf of committee, 

S. T. R. EAVENSON, M. D 


*.* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Yardley, Bucks county, on First-day 
the 4th of Ninth month, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

SUSANNA RIcu, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows: 

3. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, IIl.! 

5. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre, Centre, Pa. 

8. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 

12. Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

26. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 

Canada Half-Year Meeting, Yonge street, Ontario. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
2. Blue River, 8 p. m. 
9. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
10. Burlington, N. J. 
Salem, N. J. 
24. Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
*,* Circular Meeting at Willistown, Chester county, Pa 
on First-day, Ninth month 4, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
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[HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


[. 
Pelee 
Oily, CW # 


Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


~/ : 
A Serpe 


Always open. 
conveniences. 


A weil-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, | 
Proprietors and Managers. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 
Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACK STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS 
DESICN PATENT 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


Yor information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oidest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charge in ‘ 


Scientific American 


I est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 83.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO. 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 
HENRY | _ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
* Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | wn xorivsit'Sieet. 112 W. 10th 1. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (ONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,’ 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 


| tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 


Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,-  - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 


1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 


Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, II. 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 


For Pamphlet, address 


H, F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill. 
Thos. A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 


Capital Paid Up, . 
Sarplus and Profits, 


| Al sheer Coverings 
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il HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


quitable 


Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


52,100,000.00) 
1,017,653.25 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgage. 


After September 1, Debentures will be issued at 
5 per cent. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


Philadelphia. 
St: cdard Goods. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


G JARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


__DEBENTURES 


| GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
SWE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


| WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per,cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never, AR security that we do not absolutely con - 
Marie p ~ Pt psve are as secure as any we 


siterest than any we have 
ioe! i e leading banks 

vision of the "Banking Depo tr gee 

and Massachusetts. : = 


have ever of © 


mier the super- 
_, Connecticut, 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
New York 





